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i 



LENS 


focused by FOSTER GOSS 


Blanketing the IDorld 



ROM an organization which was purely local 
at the time of its origin, the American Soc¬ 
iety of Cinematographers has grown until its scope 
at the present time spans the world, according to 
Daniel B. Clark, president of the A. S. C., in the 
“Studio Section” of a current number of the Ex¬ 
hibitors Herald . 


c Len Roos,A. S. C., has carried the name of the 
American Society of Cinematographers into all parts 
of the Antipodes. He at present is photographing 
in Australia and New Zealand. On his trip to 
Australia last year, he was tendered, prior to his 
departure, an elaborate banquet in Sydney at which 
leaders in the Autralian film industry were the hosts 
with Guv Bates Post as master of ceremonies. 


Tf Correspondence clearing through the offices of 
the Society in Hollywood comes from every nook 
of the civilized world. As the organization of the 
foremost cinematographers of all times, the A. S. 
C. is turned to as the authority on cinematographic 
matters. From India, China, Russia, Australia, 
Java, New Zealand, South Africa, the Phillippines, 
as well as from every state in the Union, there ar¬ 
rive many and varied queries concerning the affairs 
of motion photography. Letters bearing postmarks 
come rom obscure outposts of civilization seeking 
advice as to how to cope with primitive conditions 

which defv the amateur’s efforts co deal success- 

* 

fully with the making of motion pictures for local 
use or otherwise. 


r The fame of the A. S. C. has been spread in no 
small degree by the countless travels of various of 
the Society members who have circled the globe 
for manv thousands of miles. 


f Herforl Tynes Cowling, A. S. C., has crossed 
and re-crossed the lines of latitude and longitude so 
many times that his name as a traveler is on the par 
with his renown as a cinematographer. Some sug¬ 
gestion of this is indicated by the listing of his ex¬ 
ploits in no less an authority than “Who’s Who.” 
Cowling has cut through the jungles of Africa as 
well as of India, while he preceded even the Roose¬ 
velt expedition in carrying a camera into forbidden 
Tibet. He was able to accomplish this unpreced¬ 
ented feat through the co-operation of the celebrated 
Sir Hari Singh, who later commissioned Cowling 
to officially photograph his coronation. Cowling 
made a flying trip from Suffolk, Va., to India to 
film the ceremony pictures which, though they were 
to rest only in Sir Hari’s private archives, are said 
to have brought Cowling a reward well in the five 
figures. 


€ John Dored, A. S. C., keeps the fires of the 
Society burning in the Arctic circle territory. His 
headquarters are located at Riga, Latvia. At the 
time he made a prohibited dash into Russia to cap¬ 
ture films of Lenin’s funeral, he was imprisoned by 

the Reds for days until, through information furnish¬ 
ed by the correspondent of an American newspaper, 
officers of the A. S. C. and friends in this country 
learned of his fate and succeeded in effecting his re¬ 
lease. 


Charles Rosher, A. S. C., has been in Berlin 
during the past winter under special contract to 
Ufa, and is now reported as having signed with 
British National pictures. Rene Guissart, A. S. C., 
maintains permanent headquarters in Paris, which 
he uses as a base of operations to photograph special 
Luropean material for American producers. Guis- 
sart’s latest work in an American production is in 
“Ben Hur,” on the production of which he was one 
of the cinematographers in Italy. Previously he 
had filmed “Chu Chin Chow” in Berlin. John F. 
Seitz, A. S. C., has just returned to Hollywood 
after two years on the Riviera where he was chief 
cinematographer for Rex Ingram productions. 
Among the other A. S. C. members who have car¬ 
ried its name beyond the waters recently, are Robert 
Kurrle, who was chief cinematographer for Edwin 
Carewe, who produced First National’s “Son of the 
Sahara,” on that desert; Charles Stumar, A. *S. C., 
who photographed for Universal, on Edward Laem- 
mle’s expedition to Europe; E. Burton Steene, A. 
S. C. Akeley camera expert, who traversed Europe, 
the Balkans and Mesopotamia for educational cine¬ 
matographic work; William Beckway, A. S. C., 
who went to Europe to photograph Rider Hag¬ 
gard’s “She”; and Ernest Haller, A. S. C., who 
filmed J. Gordon Edwards’ “ The Shepherd King” 
in Italy and Egypt. 
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Eije Strain in 

Cinema Theatres? 



Commission Makes a Special 
Investigation and Summarizes 
Findings; Eyes Are Safe 


Motion pictures do not injure the eyes, 
vision experts of both America and England 
find, according to the Eye Sight Conservation 
Council of America in a report summariz¬ 
ing investigations. 

No definite reports of any specific harm 
or injurious effect, and but few complaints of 
inconveniences are disclosed. "This leads to 
the conclusion,” says the Council, "that under 
favorable conditions, moving pictures do not 
cause serious eye fatigue. 

"Another important reason for this is 
the fact that viewing motion pictures is dis¬ 
tance vision which does not demand the de¬ 
gree of effort or strain in the use of the eyes 
as would be involved for near vision.” 

Recommendation 

Illuminating engineers of London have for¬ 
mulated certain recommendations in regard 
to the position of the seats with respect to the 
screen. These engineers found that eyestrain 
results when the eyes of spectators are directed 
upward at an abnormal angle due to the ciose 
proximity of seats to the screen. 

Seats, the London experts hold, should 
not be too far to the side, as such position con¬ 
stitutes a possible source of eyestrain. One 
serious cause of eyestrain, they discovered, is 
flicker or jerkiness of movement caused by 
the faulty mechanism of the projecting appar¬ 
atus. Scratches on old film, faulty opera¬ 
tion, as well as imperfect apparatus should be 
eliminated, it was said. 

Sp ecial precautions are urged when 
portable machines are used for exhibitions be¬ 
fore English school children. The London 
engineers recommend that general illumina¬ 
tion of the theatres should be properly dis¬ 
tributed and of as high intensity as possible 
without interfering with the display of the 
pictures. 

Efficiency of Eye 

For many years a series of experiments 
have been carried on to determine the effi¬ 
ciency of the eye under different conditions of 
lighting. 

"The effect of motion pictures on the eye 
indicates,” the Illuminating Engineering Soc¬ 
iety of New York reported, "that while the 
eyes are strained a great deal by the observa¬ 


tion of moving pictures, even in the better 
moving pictures houses, they are damaged lit¬ 
tle more by that, in all probability, than they 
are by reading steadily the same length of 
time under the greater part of the lighting 
that is now in actual use.” 

While it is evident, the Eye Sight Con¬ 
servation Council points out, that motion 
pictures may cause eyestrain, the reason is 
usually traceable to prolonged concentration 
of the eye, defective eyesight, position of the 
observer, faulty general illumination, or poor 
films, bad projection, faulty operation. All 
of these conditions, it was declared, are avoid¬ 
able. 

“Prolonged concentration of the eye,” 
said the Council’s report, "is not a fault of 
motion pictures, although it is most likely to 
follow because of intense interest created by 
the picture. Long continued use of the eyes 
for any purpose will cause eyestrain. 

Rest Periods 

uses of the eyes 
at work or reading, frequent rest periods are 
unconsciously provided due either to a lack 
of the power to concentrate or to surrounding 
influences, interruptions, etc. Observers 
should avail themselves of every opportunity 
that is offered to rest their eyes during a dis¬ 
play. 


"Usually in the ordinary 


Defective Eyes 

"In all probability most of the com¬ 
plaints of eyestrain from viewing motion 
pictures are due to defective eyes. Resulting 
headaches or other annoying discomforts are 
likely to be indications that the eyes should 
be examined and defective vision corrected. 


"Observers should not sit too close to the 
screen. The minimum distance depends 
upon the height of the picture from the level 
of the line of vision and ordinarily the dis¬ 
tance of the observer from the screen should 
not be less than twenty or thirty feet. 


Distortion 

“The distortion noticeable in the picture 
when viewed from seats placed too far to the 
side is likely to be annoying. The best posi¬ 
tion to view motion pictures is directly in 

(Continued on Page 2(5) 
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Above—Alfred Gilks, A . 5. 6., shown with 
one of the “ nautical ” cameras used to film 
"Old Ironsides . ’ Suggesting the gyroscope, 
the cameras maintain their equilibrium no 
matter how great the sway of the ship, thus 
showing tossing of the sea realistically. Right 
—Steel cage made to be swung anywhere in 
the rigging where it was desired to place 

cameras . 




Hydraulic 


Apparatus Attached to Cam¬ 
era to Show Tossing of Sea. 



Filming a production of 
such magnitude a s Para¬ 
mount’s “Old Ironsides,” en¬ 
tirely at sea, called for a new 
code of camera dynamics, 
with the result that a lion’s 

share of cinematographic pio¬ 
neering fell on the shoulders 
of Alfred Gilks, A.S.C., chief 

cinematographer on the lat¬ 
est James Cruze vehicle for 
Famous Players-Lasky. 

Gilks was particularly 
qualified for the important 
task assigned him, not only 
from the standpoint of his 
ability as a cinematographer, 
but by virtue of the fact that 
he qualified as a sea-going 
camera artist, the A.S.C mem¬ 
ber having served his country 
in the Navy during the war. 


Ideal Medium 

So the traditions of the 
American fighting vessels 
found an appreciative and 
understanding medium of 
expression through the lenses 
of Gilks’ camera which, in 
charge of a cinematographer 
and sailor, stood well to bring 
all the salty, pounding glory 
of “Old Ironsides” to the 
screen. 

Plotting the photograph¬ 
ing of this production was 
like laying out the campaign 
to break up the Armada— 
possible, but apparently not 
so feasible. A difference is 
presented between filming a 
picture with a few maritime 
scenes, and one which is 
photographed wholly on the 
high seas. 


Natural Roll Desired 
Because most of “Old Iron¬ 
sides” had to be shot on board 
a sailing vessel at sea and a 
good portion of it during a 
real storm, it was desired to 
show on the screen the actual 
and natural roll of the ship. 

Same Movement 
With an ordinary tripod 
“anchored” to the deck or 
otherwise fastened to the 
ship, this would have been 
impossible. In such an ar¬ 
rangement, the camera is 
part and parcel of the ship. 
The movements of the camera 
coincide with those of the 
ship. 

H orizon Jumps 

The result is that, instead 
of showing the tossing of the 
ship itself on the screen, the 
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horizon 


line 


appears to swing of the pendulum was 
be tipping first one way and much more satisfactory than 
then another. The rougher either of two mechanical sys- 


Panchromatic Used 

“Old Ironsides” is the first 
Lasky picture to be photo- 


lt is, the more the ocean terns, so the former type as graphed exclusively on pan- 
seems to jump about, while adopted. 


the ship, because the camera 
follows its motions, seems to 
be perfectly steady. Natur- 


Hydraulic Method 


The 


hvdraulic method 


chromatic film. 

“The reason,” Gilks states, 
“I decided to use panchrom¬ 
atic was because Mr. Cruze 


ally, in the interest of real works in the following man- will not have make-up 

• • * • t ■ f X3 


on 


ism, it was desired to portray ner: 


the rolling of the ship, and 


any of 



people, including 


The motion of the pendu- the leading man and the lead- 


not the illusionary heaving of j um sw i n gj n g is transferred ing woman. I realized how 

the horizon. by shafts and gears to two sunburned and tanned every 

The important duty then d ou ble pistons working in a one would become in three 

was to devise a tripod which C y] inder against oil. A tube months of location shooting at 

would make possible the con nects the opposite ends of sea and at Catalina Island, 
showing of the movements of 

a real ship on the screen. 

There is a form of “sea-go- 


use 


the cylinders. This tube is was imperative that 
fitted with an adjustable pan’ which gave me a wide 

ing” "tripod that "has been* in valve by which the amount of range of filters to bring into 

common use for a long time. oil flowin g Uo ™ ° n , e end ,.'° P la y P r0 P er| y photograph 
It, however, has marked lim- the opposite end of the cylin- people in the foreground and 

itations in that once the ^ er ma y controlled. By to hold down the bright sky 

weight is started swinging by adjusting these valves it is and water in the background. 

a roll of the ship, the camera possible to control the swing “Technicolor panchromatic 

shoot certain 

daytime 

and gave very satisfactory rc- 


continues to swing whether of the weighted pendulum to was u §ed 
or not the ship continues to fit the roll of the ship at the night scenes in 


do so. This of course gives time the scene is to be taken, 
an unsatisfactory result. This 
form of tripod has its head 
swung in gimbals, just as 
mariner’s compass. A pen¬ 
dulum with a weight attached 
at the bottom counterbalances 
the camera. 


suits. 


n 


Th ree Typ es 

The tripod which we used 
was developed after a great 
deal of experimental work in 


the Lasky camera 


shop. 


Three different methods 
controlling the sway 
pendulum were designed 
Leigh M. Griffith, mechani¬ 
cal engineer. The tripods 
were then built in the shop. 
They were later tried out at 
sea under actual conditions. 
It was found that a hydraulic 




*.5 TO W 


Directions By Radio 

Mechanical proficiency in 
the form of radio was again 
brought into use 


deliver 

commands over the wide area 


which was 


being 


photo- 


graphed during the course of 

production. 


U 


Radio, 


n 


according 


scheme 


dampening 


Another view of sea¬ 
going” camera, showing pen¬ 
dulum arrangement between 
tripod legs. 


Gilks, “proved a godsend in 
this picture. It was a marvel¬ 
ous help in the enabling the 
giving and changing orders at 
any instant. We know 
when to begin photograph¬ 
ing and when to ‘cut.’ 
result, no useless footage was 
shot because of any confusion 
of signals. 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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amev, 


Charles J. Van Enger, A. S. C., and E. 
Burton Steene, A. S. C., are in Guadalupe, 
Calif., on location for the second time within 
the past month. They are photographing 
scenes for hirst National's “Men of the 
Dawn,” for which Van Enger is chief cine¬ 
matographer. Steene is making special Ake- 
ley shots for the production. George Arch- 
ainbaud is directing and Milton Sills is star¬ 
red. The cast includes Viola Dana, Charles 
Murray, Arthur Stone, Montague Love and 
William V. Mong. 


Harold Wenstrom, A. S. C., is filming 
“The Lady in Ermine,” in which Corinne 
Griffith is starred. James Flood is direct¬ 
ing. Wenstrom will have an opportunity for 
pictorial effects, as the story is laid amid a 
martial background in Italy and Austria dur¬ 
ing Napoleon’s campaigns. 


Ross Fisher, A. S. C., is photographing 
“A Regular Scout,” starring Fred Thomson 
at the F. B. O. studios. 

* * * 



James J an Ti *ees, A. S. C., is photo¬ 
graphing Colleen Moore in ” Tu'itikletoes.” 

# 

Charles Brabin is directing. 



Reginald Lyons, A. S. C., has com¬ 
pleted the filming of one of the latest of the 
Van Bibber series for Fox. Earle Fox is the 
star, and Robert Kerr directed. 



Harry Perry, A. S. C., will leave shortly 
for another trip to San Antonio, Texas, 
which will be used as a location for the pro¬ 
duction of “Wings,” on which Perry is chief 
cinematographer. The story deals with the 
air forces during the war. Perry has had ex¬ 
tensive experience in aerial cinematography, 
and has had so many hours in the air that he 
has lost count of them. 

* * * 

Sol Polito, A. S. C., is shooting ‘‘Flame 
of the Border,” starring Ken Maynard for 
First National. 


H. Lyman Broening, A. S. C., is filming 
"Rose of the Tenements,” an F. B. O. pro¬ 
duction starring Shirley Mason. Phil Rosen 
is the director. 




Bert Glennon, A. S. C., is concluding the 
cinematography on Famous Players-Laskv’s 
“Hotel Imperial,” starring Pola Negri. 
Maurice Stiller directed. 


t 

Frank B. Good, A. S. C., and Perry 
Evans, A. S. C., are in San Francisco on lo¬ 
cation for “Johnny, Get Your Hair Cut,” 
Jackie Coogan’s latest production. 


* * 

Dan Clark, A. S. C., is shooting “The 
Canyon of Light,” Tom Mix’ latest starring 
vehicle for Fox. 
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Ho id First Uitaphone Film IDas Photographed 



E. B. Du Par, A. S. Cat camera in sound-proof chamber, 
especially constructed to overcome studio noises in the filming 
of the first ' J r itaphone’ presentation, to be shown in conjunction 
with Warner Brothers “Don Juan / starring John Barry more . 


* A. S. C. Member Has 

Sound proof Booth Built to 
Pi -event Record ing Studio 
Noises. 

* Du Par adapts Camera for 
local Reproduction Work; 
Storage Batteries Used for 
Lights. 

% 

An interesting insight into 
the cinematographic diffi 
culties which had to be con¬ 
quered before the new cele¬ 
brated Vitaphone process, 
used by Warner Bros., in con¬ 
junction with “Don Juan,” 
was reduced to the plane of 
commercial acceptability is 
shown in an account of the in¬ 
vention by E. B. Du Par. the 
A. S. C. member who sur¬ 
mounted its photographic 
barriers and thus made pos- 
si ble the actual application of 
the device. 

Noise Cut Out 

“First of all,” Du Par re¬ 
ports, “the noise incident to 
the taking of a motion picture 
made it necessary to shut the 
camera in a special sound¬ 
proof booth. With the cam¬ 
era, I was locked in the 
booth. I shot through a 
small aperture, and looked 
out through a small peek hole. 
However, the construction of 
the booth does not permit of 
the booth’s occupant to hear 
anything from without. It 
is necessary to depend en¬ 
tirely on light signals for 
starts and fades. 

Synchronized 

■ “The camera is run by a 
motor which is synchronized 
with the recording machine 


motor. Instead of running 
at the regular speed of 16 
pictures per second, we ex¬ 
posed at the rate of 24 per 
second! The recording ma¬ 
chine is so located that it is in 
another part of the building, 
far enough away so that no 
sound can get to the actual 
place of photographing. The 
apparatus in the recording 
room is in charge of a record¬ 
ing expert. Another expert 
is stationed at the 'mixing 
panel,’ as we call it, his duties 
being to listen to what is be¬ 
ing recorded and also to 
watch a very sensitive dial 


that indicates every little var¬ 
iation of sound. When the 
dial starts to jump up to a 
certain mark, he has to vary 
the amplification on the mic¬ 
rophone so as not to cut over 
certain high notes; high fre¬ 
quencies are a Pt to make the 
cutting point on the recorder 
break through the delicate 
walls of wax and spoil the re¬ 
cord. 

Far Removed 

“The master recorder,” Du 
Par continues, “was stationed 
on the sixth floor above us. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Conducted by Earl J. Denison 


Troubles of the 

Projectionist 



Standardized Methods for 

w 

Care of Film Eliminates 
Expensive Economic Waste 


(A lecture delivered by Earl J. Denison, 
before the American Projection Society.) 

Until the last year or two if you had 
made an inquiry of any projectionist as to 
what his great single trouble was, it is the 
foregone conclusion that the answer would 
have been “condition of film.” 

If branch managers had been approach¬ 
ed with the same query, in the greater major¬ 
ity of the cases, the answer would be the same. 
It appears therefore, that your troubles and 
his troubles were closely related. In the 
past a great deal of time was wasted in use¬ 
less recrimination between exchange man¬ 
agers and projectionists. During the period 
that these recriminations were being indulged 
in, little constructive effort was made to de¬ 
termine the cause for the great amount of ex¬ 
cess film damage then existing. 

Shortly after my return from Europe in 
1919, I was employed by the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation to investigate the cause 
for the great amount of excess film damage 
which had been of long standing and was 
costing the company a great deal of money, 
and only spasmodic attempts had been made 
to find a remedy, and to my mind the entire 
proposition had been approached from the 
wrong angle. 

Conditions Studied 

My first commission was to visit all of our 
exchanges in order that I might observe act¬ 
ual conditions. In following up cases of 
specific film damage which would be re¬ 
ported by an inspection department, as hav¬ 
ing been returned from a certain theater, I 
would then visit that theatre, inspect the 
equipment and make a general check-up on 
projection conditions. In all, I inspected ap¬ 
proximately 300 projection rooms throughout 
the country. 

Improper Splicing 

After classifying the kind of damage, the 
final analysis conclusively proved that ap¬ 
proximately 75 percent of the excess film 
damage was traceable to improper splicing 
in our own exchanges. After presenting the 
proper executives with sufficient evidence I 
was again commissioned to devote my entire 


time in correcting this unnecessary evil, and 
in following up this particular line of work 
for a period of seven years a great many inter¬ 
esting discoveries were made regarding the 
proper care and handling, inspection, and 
splicing of motion picture film. In most 
cases examiners in our exchanges knew abso¬ 
lutely nothing about film and each examiner 
was making a different kind of »a splice of 
various widths, shapes and sizes. There had 
been practically no attempt at standardiza¬ 
tion and in the majority of cases, film splic¬ 
ing was done in the crudest manner possible; 
their working tools being a pair of shears and 
a razor blade; with any kind of cement kept 
in uncorked bottles and applied with any 
kind of a brush that could be purchased in 
the nearest store. Mis-framed splices were 
as common as framed splices withd no at¬ 
tempt being made to splice in frame, in fade- 
outs. 

Preferred Hand Methods 

Practically everyone connected with ex¬ 
changes was antagonistic toward any kind 
of a mechanical device for use in splicing 
film, their argument being that better splices 
could be made entirely 

Another very common cause for film 
damage was the use of bent and loose reels. 
Also there was no attempt at that time for 
the proper handling of the film; that is, keep¬ 
ing the film in containers while being in¬ 
spected and awaiting shipment. 

Splice Standardized 

Our first step was to standardize on the 
type of splice, method of handling, and equip¬ 
ment. The only thing obtainable was the 
ordinary splicing block which simply regist¬ 
ered the perforations and applied pressure to 
the splices. But even this crude equipment 
showed a remarkable improvement in condi¬ 
tions in a very short time. But it was one con¬ 
tinual battle to get examiners to use the equip¬ 
ment that we installed; we were constantly 
carrying on research work trying out devices, 
in fact doing everything possible to still fur¬ 
ther improve conditions. 

Although we realized a certain percent¬ 
age of the damage was caused by improper 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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32 Exposures Per 

Second For 'Eyemo 1 

A double speed mechanism 
for the Eyemo camera, is an¬ 
nounced by the Bell & How- 
ell Company, manufacturers 
of the Eyemo. 

The new mechanism per¬ 
mits the taking of pictures at 
the rate of 32 exposures per 
second, in addition to the 
standard speed of 16 per sec¬ 
ond. 

On Camera Fa ce 

The increased speed is put 
into force instantaneously by 
manipulating the speed ad¬ 
justing lever which, located 
on the face of the camera, con¬ 
trols the governor of the in¬ 
strument. 

Used On Current Models 

The double speed mechan¬ 
ism, Bell & Howell officials 
state, may be embodied in 
Eyemo cameras now in use, 
the addition to the camera be¬ 
ing made at the factory of 
the company in Chicago. 

Spring Motor 

As in the past, the 32 per 

second exposure speed will be 
motivated by a spring motor, 
the Eyemo being entirely 
automatic. Likewise, no tri¬ 
pod will be required. 

Besides facilitating t h e 
cinematographic activities of 
those engaged in golf, row¬ 
ing, horse racing and other 
forms of sports and athletics, 
the addition to the Eyemo 
equipment is regarded as be¬ 
ing especially adaptable for 
studio, newsreel and other 
professional motion picture 
use. The Eyemo is being 
used professionally by Inter¬ 
national, Pathe, Fox and 
Kinograms newsreel organi- 



Illustrating “Eyemo" with 
new double-speed attach- 
merit. 


zations; and by Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky, Warner Brothers, 
Mack Sennett, Universal, 
Metro- Goldwyn - Mayer, 
Chaplin, Christie and other 
motion picture studios. It 
also is being used by various 
exploring expeditions. 


Sponsors Theatre 

Community Film 

The Bell and Howell Com¬ 
pany is sponsoring the idea 
of motion picture theatre 
owners ‘‘putting the neighbor¬ 
hood in the movies,” 

Like Idea 

An increasing number of 
exhibitors are said to be re¬ 
sponding to the promotion 
possibilities suggested b y 
the idea. 

Details of such a commun¬ 
ity arrangement are offered 
by the Bell and Howell Com¬ 
pany, 1801 Larchmont ave¬ 
nue, Chicago. 


E. Burton Steene 

Purchases ‘Eyemo 1 

E. Burton Steene, A.S.C., 
Akeley camera specialist, has 
added an Eyemo to his array 
of camera equipment. 

Steene's paraphernalia in¬ 
cludes an Akeley camera, a 
Bell and Howell professional 
and a wide variety of lenses. 

The A.S.C. member will 
use the Eyemo for special 
work and difficult shots. 


Camera Follows 

Projector Brail 

Owners of the De Vry 
standard projector are prov¬ 
ing to be among the first 
purchasers of the new De Vry 
automatic standard camera, 
officials of the De Vry cor¬ 
poration, Chicago, declare. 

Standard Size 

The De Vry projector, 
built to take standard size 
film under any conditions, 
has been in international use 
for many years. Within the 
industry, De Vry outfits are 
owned by A1 Christie, Cecil 
De Mille, Corrine Griffith, 
Mary Pickford, William S. 
Hart, Ben Turpin, the Fam¬ 
ous Players-Lasky Corpora¬ 
tion, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Warner Brothers. 

Official Use 

Some time ago, newspaper 
reports stated that, on a west¬ 
ern trip, President Coolidge 
viewed motion pictures while 
traveling on the presidential 
train. Investigation showed 
that a De Vry projector was 
used. Similarly, the same 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Eastman Panchromatic Negative Film is 
sensitive to bright reds and yellows, as 
well as to blues and violets—all colors can 
be rendered in their true black and white 
relationship. 



But write for booklet, "Eastman Pan¬ 
chromatic Negative Film for Motion 
Pictures”, that tells you all about its prop¬ 
erties and uses. 


Motion Picture Film Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

i ■ m ^———mmrm r in ——i~tt—— rwii——g 
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Above: master of trick shots E. A . Dupont, director of 
Universal*s super-Jewel, “Love Me and the World Is 
Aline," had this battery of Bell & Howell Cameras for 

one shot. Dupont is under the umbrella. Jackson Rose, his firs 
cameraman, is second to right from him. At the right: Camera¬ 
man Jackson Rose, Charles Puffy, Dupont, Mary Philbin and Nor¬ 
man Kerry in a scene from the same production.. 




The Never Obsolete Pioneer 

H. PROFESSIONAL STANDARD 



SCREEN production can be no 
cameras used in making it.The work of the writers, 
the continuity men, property men, directors, actors, 
camera men, and all others who contribute to the success 
of a production, mean nothing until their efforts are 
focused in the eye of the camera and faithfully recorded 
on film so that others can see it. 

For 19 years the Bell & Howell Pioneer Standard Pro¬ 
fessional Camera has been a familiar “property” to those 
who have reached the heights of filmdom. This Pioneer 
Camera has constantly kept pace with the developments of 
the industry. Through it the best thought, talent and 
effort of the profession have been brought to the eyes 
of the world for its appreciation and rewards. 

Jackson Rose, in the pictures above, also a Pioneer, oper¬ 
ated Bell & Howell s Camera No. 1 , way back in the 
Essanay Days. He still puts his faith in a Bell & Howell 
and says he always will. The reason is that though the 
B. & H. may become old it never becomes obsolete. 
Basically patented pilot register movement and inter¬ 
changeability of detail parts keeps it constantly up to date. 

Displays at our Hollywood , Chicago , New York and London offices 


better than the 


BELL 



HOWELL CO 


1805 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, 111 
New York, Hollywood, London 




Established 


19 07 
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This Remarkable Camera already 


a 


Marvelous Success in 


FOUR Great Fields 


o 


Professional Service 






Newsreel Scoops. 

Stunt Pictures by Professional Producers. 

Exploration Pictures. 
“Neighborhood Movies.” 

Profit for You 

in one or more of these uses 

1. In response to a universal demand for a light, automatic, pro¬ 
fessional camei a which would approximate the work done by our 
larger Pioneer Standard B. & H. Camera, the Eyemo was per¬ 
fected and made available for general use. 

Today it is considered indispensable for field use in every enterprise 
involving the making of professional motion pictures. 

In Newsreel Scoops it stands supreme, having given the world first 
visual news of the sinking of the Japanese -Steamer ‘Raifuku Maru, ’ 
the rescue of the “Antinoe crew, the Mauna Loa volcanic eruption, 
the recent Arsenal explosion and many other unusual happenings 
which have been flashed on the screens of the world. Evemo is used 

w 

by International, Pathe, Fox, Kinograms, Universal, Paramount and 
others to scoop the pictures because it is thoroughly professional — 
and so compact and light that it can instantly be brought into use 
wherever things are happening. 

2. Eyemo is used for professional production purposes by all of the 
following: Universal, Famous Players-Laskv, Warner Bros., Mack 
Sennett, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Charlie Chaplin, Christie and 
others. These people consider Eyemo indispensable for getting stunt 
shots, special effects and testing locations. 

3. Eyemo has been used in l5yr<1 1>olilr Expedition 

every recent exploring expedi¬ 
tion of importance. It adds 
little to the weight of materials 
to be carried — and much to 
the weight of historic evidence 
brought back. The following 
expeditions are among those 
Eyemo-equipped : 

4. The most recent activity of Eyemo is k ‘putting the neighborhood 
in the movies’’ —the new idea that is coining money for local ex¬ 
hibitors. The Chicago Daily News has instituted a local screen 
service which has already been accepted by forty theaters. The De¬ 
troit News and other newspapers and independent exhibitors every¬ 
where are also using the idea, 
box-office returns. 


Amundscu-Ellsworth Polar Expedition 

Speejax Expedition 

tiering; Sea Expedition 

Third Asiatic Expedition 

Smit hsonian-C'hrysler Expedition 
to Africa 

African and Mongolian Expedition of 
the AmeiQcan Museum of Natural 
History 

1. S. Department of Interior Geolog¬ 
ical Survey. (Alaskan) 


It is bringing wonderful results in 


The coupon here will bring you further information on any use of 
Eyemo which interests you . Mail it . 


BELL ftf HOWELL CO 



CIIIMOIIIIBT 



1805 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, London 

Established 19 0 7 




Standard Automatic 
Professional Camera 

Jor Field and Stunt Use 


This shows how easy Eyemo is to han¬ 
dle and operate. Simply sight through 
the spyglass viewfinder and press the 
trigger. Eyemo uses standard film , 
100-ft. daylight loading rolls or 120- 
ft. darkroom load. Full specifica¬ 
tions given in literature the coupon 
will bring. 


r» 


MAIL THIS FOR MORE INFORMATION 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1827 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Please send me your special circular de¬ 
scribing the EYEMO Camera and its 
uses. 


Name 


I 

I 


Address 


I 
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Vitaphone 


(Continued from Page 10) 

“He is surrounded by dials 
whereby he can tell just what 
the vocal actions of the art¬ 
ists are. He is also attended 
by a large horn, about five 
feet square, in which he lis¬ 
tens for any foreign noices. 
The microphones are so sen¬ 
sitive that he can detect if 
anybody on the set makes the 
least noise, such as walking, 
whispering or even the flick¬ 
ering of a light. If such are 
recorded, then the record is 
ruined. A flicker of a light 
sounds out like a pistol shot. 
This makes for a severe test 
on the lights. A number 
runs about ten minutes, or be¬ 
tween 900 and 1000 feet. On 
some sets I have to use big 
storage batteries, weighing 
about 400 pounds each; seven 

of them are required to run 

a G. E. light of 150 amps. I 

use batteries to avoid genera¬ 
tor noise. On the same lights, 
we had the gears changed 
from metal to fiber in order to 
eliminate gear noise on the 
automatic feed light. 

Adapted Camera 

“Since | beginning this 
work,” Du Par states, “I 
have almost remodelled my 
camera. I use 1000-foot 
magazines, high-speed shut¬ 
ter, leather belt, special 
clutches on the take-up spool, 
and a light signal built right 
in the camera. 

“There is somewhat of a 
difference in photographing 
motion picture and then 
grand opera stars. In the 
past several weeks I have 
filmed Mischa Elman, violin¬ 
ist; Efrem Zimbalist, violin¬ 
ist; Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; 
Marion Talley, and the New 


York Philharmonic Orchestra 
of 100 pieces. 

“A strange incident oc¬ 
curred when we were taking 

'Swaunee River.’ Every- 

•/ 

thing was still, and I had 
just received the signal to 
start; I flashed back the sig¬ 
nal that I was fading in and 
everything was going nicely 
when I noticed frantic signals 
to stop. Looking out the 
peek-hole, I saw that every 
one was exceedingly excited. 
The cause, I learned, had 
been the screams of a colored 
janitress who claimed that 
she had seen the late Oscar 
Hammerstein walking across 
the balcony. It was eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and 
it is said that it was his old 
custom to walk across the bal¬ 
cony at that time in the old 
Manhattan Opera House 
which we were using to work 
in. This was the third time 
that the janitor’s force had 
claimed seeing Mr. Hammer¬ 
stein, and of course the com¬ 
motion ruined that shot.” 


Amateur 

Cinematography 

(Continued from Page 12) 

projection outfit was employ¬ 
ed by the MacMillan expedi¬ 
tion to exhibit pictures to the 
Eskimos. 

The De Vry projector will 
be used as a part of the de 
luxe equipment of the “land- 
cruiser” trains of the Ray¬ 
mond Whitcomb Company. 

New Attachment 

For Slow Motion 

The Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany is marketing a device 
whereby slow motion pictures 
may be made with the Cine- 

Kodak A, f. 1, 9, 


Different Rates 

The regular crank is re¬ 
moved and a four to one gear 
ratio crank is substituted. 
With the turning of the crank 
at the rate of two turns per 
second, with the result that 
the finished picture is slowed 
down proportionately. 


“Sea-Going” 

Cameras 

(Continued from Page S) 


“A low-powered broad¬ 
casting set, operated by bat¬ 
teries, was set up at a vantage 
point near the director where- 
ever worked. During the 
weeks required to do the bat¬ 
tle stuff, everything was con¬ 
trolled by radio. At times 
as many as twenty receiving 
sets were used. 

“Movement on more than 
a dozen fighting ships and as 
many tugs, action at the fort, 
instruction to cinematograph¬ 
ers on the hill getting long 
shots, cinematographers on 
board the ships getting close- 
ups, were controlled from 
Mr. Cruze’s microphone. 

“Operators at the receiving 
sets signified that they had 
received the message by the 
wave of a flag or the toot of 
a whistle. The electricians 
were able to move the broad¬ 
casting outfit to a ship, barge, 
side of a cliff—in fact, any 
place the director wished— 
almost as quickly as the cam¬ 
eras could be moved and set 
up. Having seen the enor¬ 
mous possibility of this form 
of communication while 
serving on sub-chasers during 
the war, I suggested the use 
of radio to the director while 
we were preparing the pic¬ 
ture, and fortunately for all 
concerned the suggestion was 
carried out.” 
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(Continued from page 1 1 ) 


handling and the carelessness of the pro¬ 
jectionist, we felt that if we could thoroughly 
clean up exchange conditions we would then 
be in a position to further eliminate the 
trouble by going direct to the projectionist, 
and 1 want to be perfectly frank with you 
when 1 say that conditions under which film 
was handled in many theatres, (not necessar¬ 
ily the small town theatres) were positively 
disgraceful. Not one theatre in a hundred 
ever possessed any kind of a splicing block or 
patch press, as they were called at that time. 
There was no attempt at registering sprocket 
holes or keeping the width of the splice with¬ 
in certain dimensions, etc., etc. Film ar¬ 
rived from the theatres with leaders parts, 
end titles, tail pieces, torn off, rolled up and 
stuck in the shipping case. This cost a great 
deal of extra work in the inspection rooms at 
exchanges, and sometimes resulted in the ex¬ 
hibitor not getting the show he had booked. 

Take-Up Tension 

Another common fault in the theatre, 
was excessive take-up tension which claimed 
its percentage of the film damage. Worn 
sprockets, excessive aperture tension, worn 
tension springs, worn magazine valve rollers, 

’ emulsion deposit, etc., etc., also were respon¬ 
sible for a certain percentage of the film 
damage. 

In working out the present day stand¬ 
ards in our exchanges which have absolutely 
proven to be right, we had to disregard many 
theories and much equipment; and under¬ 
stand that all the time when we were carrying 
out this work in the field we were also test' 
ing splices and film on especially rigged pro¬ 
jectors. We finally standardized on the full 
hole splice and schooled our examiners in the 
proper method of making this splice and we 
insisted under penalty of dismissal that the 
full hole splice and no other must be made at 
all times. We had reached the point in the 
manual inspection and splicing of film that 
we believed to be final, and we felt that if we 
could get the proper kind of automatic or 
semi-automatic film splicing machine that 
was adapted for exchange use, and would 







Professional 

Movie 



Amateur 


Standard Automatic 


Movie 



amera 


The De Vry Corporation, world noted 
makers of motion picture projectors, an¬ 
nounces a new movie camera holding 
100 feet of standard film at the amazing 
lew cost of only $150.00. 

This remarkable new camera weighs 9 
pounds and is SV^xGVkxS %. Hand¬ 
some all-metal, grained-leather finished 


meter. 

finders: 


Accurate, automatic 
Three 


footage 


1 


the film, 2 
the 
angle 


view 
direct on 
direct on 

3—right 

finder in 



view 

upper right corner. 

F 3.5 anastigmat lens 

on micrometer mount. 

Any standard lens can be fitted to the camera 
including telephoto. Focusing range—2 feet to 
infinity. Instantly removable aperture. 


Amazingly Low 


Price 


Only 



The low price of the De Vry does not mean a 
sacrifice of quality of material or workmanship. 
It is due entirely to the quantity production 
machines constructed by De Vry to avoid the ex¬ 
pense of assembled and handwrought jobs. This 
movie camera must be seen by professional 
cameramen to be appreciated. It has all the 
features of other cameras and features the others 
do not possess. 

All other standard film automatic movie cameras 
sell for $350.00 and up! We welcome a compari¬ 
son of the De Vry at the low price of only $150.00 
with that of higher priced cameras. 

Ask Your Dealer 


Vour dealer will gladly show you the De Vry, 

If your dealer cannot give you this information, 
write us direct. A postcard will do. 

The DE VRY CORPORATION 


nil Center Street 


Dept. 8-X 


Chicago, Illinois 
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stand up under heavy work, our problems 

would be solved. 

§ 

It remained for the Bell & Howell Com¬ 
pany of Chicago to furnish us with such a 
machine, but is was necessary for them to 
change their positive splicing machine so 
that it would give us the full hole splice. It 
was also necessary to put a number of other 
special attachments on the machine which we 
believe to be highly essential in exchange 
work. Today every one of our 41 exchanges 
in the United States is equipped with a Bell & 
Howell splicing machine. Our laboratories 
and film depot are all similarly equipped. 
This machine has more than stood the test in 
the quality of the splice, ease and simplicity 
of operation and speed in making splices. 
The plates on which the splices are made are 
heated to about 120 degrees F. electrically. 
The heat not only acts as a binder to the splice 
but makes the cement quick drying. 

Special Theatre Type 

Negotiations are in progress at this 
time for the manufacture of a special theatre 
type of splicing machine and I assure you that 
once projection rooms are equipped with 
splicing machines that will make the same 
kind of a splice which we are making in our 
exchanges, your troubles and our troubles will 
be reduced materially. 

Six Primary Causes 

In order that there would be no mistakes 
made in developing apparatus, methods, and 
standards for splicing film, it was necessary 
to make several slow motion pictures show¬ 
ing the action of film in projectors under 
actual operating conditions. We can safely 
say that there are six primary causes for film 
damage which should be studied and avoided. 

Cause No. 1. Splice out of register 
(of sprocket holes not perfectly matched.) 
Splices of this kind will jump while passing 
through the projector and damage the film. 

Cause No. 2. Splicing too wide. A 
splice is stiff and unbending, and if too wide 
will not seat properly on the sprocket wheels 
of the projector, causing a jump with probable 
damage. 

Cause No. 3. Emulsion or gelatin not 
entirely removed. Due to the fact that film 
cement only acts upon the celluloid base of 
the film, it is necessary to entirely remove 
the emulsion in making the splice. Where 
there is a particle of emulsion, the cement will 
not hold, causing the splice to open and come 
apart. 
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Automatic Exoosure Meter 


for the M 


m 



Patented by Dr. Emil Mayer 


Automatic—scientifically 
exact under all light con¬ 
ditions. Gives correct 
diaphragm settings for 
sun and twilight, out¬ 
doors, studio, natural or 
artificial light. Adjust¬ 
able for individual vision. 
Always ready for use. 

The CINOPHOT saves 

film waste and disap¬ 
pointment. Price in fine 
sole leather case, 



Chas. G. Willoughby, inc. 

New York, N.Y 


HO West 32 nd Street 
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Cause No. 4. Too much or too strong 
a cement. We say ‘‘splicing” the film, when 
it is more correct to say “welding” the film. 
The cement attacks the celluloid base of the 
film and when the pressure is quickly applied, 
the two pieces of film are welded together. 
When too much or too strong a cement is used, 
the whole celluloid base is softened, instead of 
only the surface, causing the film to cup, or 
buckle, after drying. 

Cause No. 5. Not enough cement or ce¬ 
ment in bad condition. If too little cement is 
used, it will not soften the celluloid sufficient¬ 
ly to make the splice hold. Film cement 
evaporates rapidly if left uncorked and will 
cause the mixture to lose its proper propor¬ 
tions. Cement in this condition will not hold 
the splice. 

Cause No t). Uneven scraping. It is 
necessary to remove every particle of emul¬ 
sion to make a good splice. (See Cause No. 
3). However, great care must be taken not 
to thin down the culluloid base for the reason 
stated in Cause No. 4. 

Improper tools, careless handling of the 
film, or dirty hands will also result in poor 
splices. Covered hands or taped fingers will 
not permit the best work. 

So far this paper has dealt with hand¬ 
made splices. Now let us examine some of 
the results of improperly made splices. The 
fact that every film passes through two or 
three different makes of projectors, and that 
each of the three most widely used make 
threads differently from the others, it does not 
make any difference whether the splice is 
lapped left or right. 

Bad Splices 

Certain tests show conclusively that the 
film invariably runs off at the take-up 
sprocket, and ninety-nine times out of a hund¬ 
red the run off is caused by a bad splice. The 
reason for this is that the film at the top 
sprocket is kept taut by the tension on the 
reel in the top magazine, and the film is kept 
taut at the intermittent by the tension at the 
aperture. The film feeds on to the bottom 
sprocket out of a loop that is constantly 
slapping back and forth, and a slight imper¬ 
fection in a splice will cause the film to run 
off and become damaged. 

Not only has a great deal of damage re¬ 
sulted from improperly made splices, but 
oftimes the presentation of a picture is greatly 
marred. A bad splice also constitutes a fire 
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more definition—no grain 


also in special daylight loading 

spools for BELL & HOWELL 

“EYEMO” CAMERAS and 

other cameras using 100-foot 
spools. 

Sole Distributors: 

Fish'Schurman Corporation 

45 West 45th St., New York 
1050 Cahuenga Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 
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hazard. Exhaustive experiments and re¬ 
search have proven conclusively that the best 
splices cannot be made by hand. 

First : It must be narrow enought in II Helping VOU 
width to conform to the perriphery of the 11 & J 

sprocket wheels. 

Second : It must be uniformly scraped. 

Third'. Perforations must be in perfect 


it on film” 


register. 

Fourth : 


Cement must be quickly and 


evenly applied. 

Fifth : Uniform pressure must be quick¬ 
ly applied. 

The answer to this is, to properly splice 
film, it must be done automatically. 

It certainly is the duty of exchanges to 
properly inspect and splice the film served 
to the theatres. It is also the duty of the pro¬ 
jectionist to make as good splices as possible, 
and a little more thought and pains on the 
part of the projectionist in making splices 
will greatly add to the life of the film and re¬ 
act in better service from the exchanges. 

The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, as 
well as this writer, is ready and willing at all 
times to co-operate with the projectionist for 
improvement in projection and the eradica¬ 
tion of film damage. 


1 J 


Goerz Markets Negative On 

Special Spools for “Eyemo 

Negative raw stock, par speed, in spec¬ 
ial daylight loading spools, is being marketed 
by the Fish-Schurman Corporation, sole 
distributors of Goerz motion picture raw 
stock. 

The spools may be obtained at both the 
New York and Hollywood offices of Fish- 
Schurman, as well as from the Bell and How¬ 
ell Company in Chicago. 


New Condensers Made From 

Heat-Proof Optical Glass 

Details of the manufacture of “S. O. G. 
Condensers” were divulged this month by the 
Fish-Schurman Corporation, agents for the 
condensers. 

The product is made from an optical and 
heat-resisting glass, known as “Ignal” glass, 
which has a low co-efficient of expansion, 

.0000040 between 32 and 320 degrees F. While 

the usual run of optical condensers with¬ 
stand changes to temperature to 120 degrees 
F., this form of glass is impervious to changes 
to 350 degrees and more, it is said. 


ET it down on paper! ” is the slogan 
of the business man — and the poet. 
With directors and cameramen, the phrase 
becomes “Get it down on film!” 

And “the Coops” help you to do that. 
For under their constant, uniform, 
pendable light cameramen can take each 
scene at its very best. 

Any lighting problem we can work out 
for you? Just get “Mike” Shannon on 
the job! 




COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO. 

HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 

Hollywood Office — 7207 Santa Monica Blvd. 

KEESE ENGINEERING CO., John T. “Mike” Shannon, Mgr. 

147 © C. H. E. Co., 1926 


Roy Davidge 
Film Laboratories 


The Little Laboratory 
with the Big Reputation 


6701 SANTA MONICA BLVD 


HOLLYWOOD 1944 






Halter. J. van Rossem 

6049 Hollywood 51 vd. 
Phone HO. 0725 

Commercial Photography 

Slill Developing and Printing^ 
Hcwcfl Cameras—FOR. RENT 
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Cinematographer Is Key Factor 

In Film’s Success, Says Writer 


By Joseph L. Kelly 

Jerome N. Wilson, well-known author, 
regards the cinematographer as the most 
valuable ally which the writer may have in 
transferring a scenario to the screen. 

Wilson, who, it is reported, has just sold 
to First National the original story, “It Could 
Have Happened,” which will be a forthcom¬ 
ing Colleen Moore starring vehicle, is a pio¬ 
neer screen author, having more than a decade 
ago written, at the outbreak of the great war, 
the renowned screen story, “Sweetheart of the 
Doomed,” which, starring Louise Glaum, 
was one of the first of the late Thomas H. 
Ince’s outstanding photoplays. He is also 
author of “Dum Dums,” which was produced 
on the New 7 York stage, “Under the Skin,” 
“Sunshine Harbor,” and other stories. 

Writer’s Creation 

“The w 7 orld recognizes,” Wilson states 
concerning the cinematographer, “that the 
writer of screen plays ‘starts something’ when 
he creates a story that eventually is to serve 
as entertainment for millions of people. But 
he cannot finish his job without the help of 
many aides in the course of the production of 
a motion picture. There is no factor in 
film making which has more to do wi th giv¬ 
ing the finished product a life-like touch than 
the man behind the camera. It is a w 7 ell es¬ 
tablished fact that the cinematographer can 
make or break, not only the author, his story 
and its director, but the players as well. 

Author’s Efforts 

“An author can turn from his typewriter 
the most marvelous of dramatic incidents; he 
can picture Elysian fields as backgrounds for 
these incidents; the technical director can 
duplicate these fields in all their grandeur and 
beauty, but if the cinematographer doesn’t 
picture them with the finesse that is his, the 
Elysian fields may as well be a anv-pasture 

that has run to w r eeds instead of clover. 

% 

Emphasized Art 

“Ask yourself the question: ‘Why did 
Douglas Fairbanks place such emphasis on 
the cinematographer's art in giving to the 
screen his ‘The Black Pirate ?’ And why 
do you hear so many people exclaiming when 
this picture is mentioned: ‘The photography 
and its color are simply marvelous’? There 
is only one answer to that question — ‘the cine¬ 
matographer’.” 
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RADAR F : 3 5 
Anastigmat (M. P.) 
as well as RADAR Tele¬ 
photo Anastigmat F:5.6 and 
a complete line of high-grade 
cameras and lenses for the still stu¬ 
dio. Write for our complete catalogue. 
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UNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO 

900 Clinton So., Rochester, N. Y. 


Subscribe to 

American 

Cinematographer 


4 in. Iris Combination and Sunshade 

Trueball Tripod Head 

FRED HOEFNER 

Cinema and Experimental Work 

5319 Santa Monica Blvd. (rear) 

GLadstone 0243 Los Angeles, Cal. 
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and the American Cinematographer will cost 
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Maude Adams Engaged In 

Colored Photography Work 

Maude Adams is following her long- 
established interest in color photography with 
renewed vigor, according to reports coming 
from the East. 

The process which is commanding Miss 
Adam’s attention is known as ‘‘Kodachrome.” 
Robert T. Flaherty is a co-worker on the mak¬ 
ing of a picture with the process. Work is 
being done, it is reported, at the Eastman 
Kodak Company laboratories at Rochester, 

N. Y. 


Employment Exchange Founded 

By Junior Cameramen’s Club 

A well attended meeting was held by the 
Junior Cameramen’s Club at Brandstatter's 
Picadilly on the evening of August 3rd. 

Every studio in Hollywood was repre¬ 
sented by members present. 

An employment exchange for members 
was organized by David Ragin, president. 
With this exchange in operation, the unem¬ 
ployment of club members will be taken care 
of in an efficient manner. 

Ira Hoke, the secretary, gave a short talk 
on the operation of the combination Akeley — 
Bell and Howell camera designed by John 
Boyle, A. S. C., and with which Tra Hoke is 

freelancing for Boyle. 

* *- * 

Billy Reinhold and Ted Reese are back 
from location at Jungo, Nevada, where they 
have been working on ‘‘The Winning of Bar¬ 
bara Worth.” Billy is assisting George 
Barnes, A. S. C., and they have turned out 
some very notable work during the ten weeks 
on the Nevada location. 


Roland Platt, Curtis Fetters and Griffith 
Thoumas have returned from a prolonged 
stay in Colorado and Wyoming, where they 
were on location with the Tom Mix com¬ 
pany. The trio are on Dan Clark’s camera 
staff. * * * 

Burnett Guffy is somewhere at sea on 
“The Yankee Clipper,” where he is assisting 
John Mescal. 

* * * 

Stanley Horsley has just returned from 
an extended trip around the United States. 
On his return, he started work with Gold- 
stone Productions. 
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Chinese Cinematographer 

' Studies American Methods 



Left to right: Frank B. Good, A . S . C.; 
Z. E. Shih, visiting Chinese cinematographer; 
and Perry Evans, A . S. C., on Jackie Coogan 
set where Shih observed American studio 
methods . 


studios where the visiting cinematographer 
also studied shooting methods on pictures be¬ 
ing photographed by Charles G. Clarke, Reg¬ 
inald Lyons and George Meehan, all A. S. C. 
members. 

Through special arrangements, Shih 
was given employment for a period of 
several days at the Fine Arts Studios, 
so that he could study more closely 
lighting and other effects in use on the cur¬ 
rent Coogan production, of which Frank B. 
Good is chief cinematographer. 

On his return to his native land, Shih ex- 

7 « 

pects to enter into production of all-Chinese 
motion pictures which he hopes will eventu¬ 
ally find a market in countries of the Occi¬ 
dent. 

Shih is warm in his praise of the recep¬ 
tion accorded him by the American Society 
of Cinematographers and its members. 


U. S. Signal Corps Pictures of 
World War Offered For Public Use 


Z. E . Shih, visiting Chinese cinematographer; 
and Perry Evans, A . S. C., on Jackie Coogan 
set where Shih observed American studio 
methods . 


Z. E. Shih, Chinese cinematographer 
from Shanghai, is in Hollywood to observe 
cinematographic methods as practiced in 
American studios. 

Shih has been identified with motion 
picture production in Shanghai for some 
time. He hopes to embody the knowledge, 
which he is acquiring during his visit to the 
world’s film capital, in Chinese productions 
which he is scheduled to make in the future. 

Studies A. S. C. Members’ Efforts 

Through the courtesy of the American 
Society of Cinematographers, Shih has been 
given the opportunity to observe the cine¬ 
matographic activities of various A. S. C. 
members. 

Among those who have extended him the 
courtesies of their sets are Alfred Gilks, A. 
S. C., w r ho has just completed the filming of 
"Old Ironsides”; Frank B. Good and his as¬ 
sociate, Perry Evans, both A. S. C. members, 
who are photographing Jackie Coogan in 
in "Johnnie, Get Your Hair Cut”; and Rollie 
Totheroh, A. S. C., chief cinematographer 
for Charles Chaplin. 

George Schneiderman, A. S. C., pres¬ 
ented Shih the opportunity to observe labora¬ 
tory and photographic practices at the Fox 


War action motion pictures, taken by cine¬ 
matographers on battlefronts during the 
world war, as a part of the activities of the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army, have 
been offered for film production usage by a re¬ 
cent federal ruling. 

It is said that some two million feet of 
negative are included in the archives of the 
United States government, and that but 10,- 
000 of this footage has ever been given gen¬ 
eral exhibition. 

Positive prints only may be procured of 
the films, negatives remaining at all times a 
part of the government records. However, as 
many prints as required will be furnished un¬ 
der the direction of the Signal Corps. 

Preceding release, a finished print of the 
picture in which the department’s material is 
used must be brought to Washington and run 
off before three officers designated by the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, who will 
determine whether the picture meets all the 
requirements of the department. It will not 
be necessary, however, to file a copy of the pic¬ 
ture with the department permanently. 

“The apparent revival of interest in his¬ 
torical films has resulted in many requests for 
scenes from historical films in order to lend 
color and historical accuracy to the scenes 
produced,” it is stated in the department’s an¬ 
nouncement. "In the case of a few pictures, 
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the producers have been inclined to take un¬ 
usual liberties with the titles for the scenes in 
order to preserve the continuity of their story, 
thus resulting in the use of scenes in a man¬ 
ner far different from the real historical evi¬ 
dence recorded by the picture. It is to avoid 
any such erroneous presentation in the future 
that the present policy has been adopted. 

“No exclusive rights for the use of War 
Department motion pictures will accrue to 
any other purpose than to depict the history 
or graphic events for which such pictures 
were originally intended; the complete pic¬ 
tures into which any portions of War Depart¬ 
ment films are incorporated must not depict 
the military service in an erroneous manner; 
the War Department films must not be used 
in the promotion of propaganda through the 
changing of original titles, addition of new 
titles, or the inclusion as part of other sub¬ 
ject matter in a manner so designated as to 
mislead the public to erroneous views.” 


Laboratories Arrange For 

Reciprocal Representation 

A recent laboratory consolidation has 
been effected between the National Aeromap 
Company, 861 Seward street, Hollywood, Los 
Angeles and the Nathan Saland Film Labora¬ 
tories of New York City. 

All product shot in the West will be 
handled by the Hollywood company while 
the Eastern company will take care of all 
business in their section. In other words, they 
will be respective agents of each other. 

The deal, which, it is said, involves over 
a million in footage, was closed by Ralph M. 
Like, president of the Aeromap Co. and Na¬ 
than Saland, of Saland Laboratories, on the 
former’s recent Eastern visit. 


David Abel, A. S. C., is filming “My Of¬ 
ficial Wife,” a Paul Stein production for 
Warner Bros. Irene Rich and Conway 
Tearle have the leading parts in this picture. 

* * * * 

Henry Sharp, A. S. C., is shooting “The 
Mysterious Island” for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 




HETHER for in¬ 
terior or outdoor 
shots, Zeiss Lens equip¬ 
ment on your camera 
insures results. No 
matter how thorough 
your methods, how 
good your lighting or 
how elaborate your 
settings, the final re¬ 
sult will be better 
whenever and where* 
ever Zeiss Lenses are 
employed. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 

153 West 23 rd St. 
New York 

[Formerly H. M. Bennett} 


A NEW LENS 

“That has made good” 

Large aperture F:2.3. To a large extent responsi¬ 
ble for the Bas-relief, or solid appearance of fchs 
subject on the screen. 

Good definition over the entire field, yet not harsh 
or wiry. 

A portrait lens In short focal lengths 
40mm, 50mm, 75mm, with full closing diaphragm. 

Price is reasonable 

40mm . $50.00 

50mm. . 50.00 

75mm . 55.00 

A trial will be satisfying 

ASTRO-GESELLSCHAFT, mbh., Berlin 

FOR SALE BY 

MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 

6025 Santa Monica Blvd. - - Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates: Four cents a word. Minimum charge 
one dollar per insertion. 

All copy must be prepaid and must reach us 
before the 15th of the month preceding publication. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

American Cinematographer, 

1222 Guaranty Building, 

Hollywood, California 

■■ j ■ ■ ■ — ■■ - - " - - - 

WANTED : MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 

WILL PUT you in touch with buyers for Bell & Howell cameras 
and equipment. Phone or write the A. S. C., 1 222 Guaranty 
Bldg. Granite 4274. Hollywood, California. 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 

BRAND new Eyemo camera, complete with extra magazines, carry¬ 
ing case, etc., $300.00... Also almost new Universal camera, 
built-in dissolve, carrying case, extra magazines, and new 
Burke and James tripod, $325.00. Frank King, 36 Crestwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: LENSES 


ONE three-inch Dahlmeyer F.l:9, mounted for Mitchell; one 
two-inch Bausch & Lomb F.2:7; one Dahlmeyer Pentac 37 
mm. F.2:9. George Benoit, 845 Crescent Heights Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

CARL ZEISS, F. 2.7, 50 mm. Dan Clark, care American Society 
of Cinematographers. 

NEW 4 0 mm. Goerz Hypar f. 3. 5. lens in Bell & Howell mount 
price $50.00. Write Charles Clarke, 1 222 Guaranty Building. 
Hollywood, California. 


FOR RENT: CAMERAS 


FOR RENT—Bell & Howell studio equipment complete. 170-De¬ 
gree Shutter. Liberal commission to cameramen. Call Mr. 
Smith, Metropolitan 4 686. Evenings call Main 09 4 7. (Los 
Angeles). 

AKELEY and Bell & Howell cameras for rent. John Boyle, 1207 
Milton Ave. Phone Granite 2213. Hollywood. California. 

BELL & HOWELL. Victor Milner, 22 21 Observatory Ave., Los 
Angeles, California. 596-944. 

MITCHELL, and Bell & Howell Cameras, F.2:3; F.2:7; F.3:5 

Lenses—4 0-5 (f-75 mm. Complete equipment. J. R. Lock- 
wood, 523 North Orange St., Glendale, California. GLendale 
3361-W. _ 

E. BURTON STEENE, Bell & Howell, and Akeley. Complete 
Camera Equipment. Latest models. Address American 
Society of Cinematographers, Hollywood, Calif. 

BELL & HOWELL. Frank M. Cotner, 627 3 Selma Ave., Holly¬ 
wood, California. HOllywood 5046. 

BELL & HOWELL, 17 0, with 30, 40, 50 and 75 lens equipment. 
Baby Tripod. Also, B. & H. Cine Motor. Charles Stumar. 
GRanite 9845. 1201 Vista Street, Hollywood. 

FOR RENT—One Eyemo camera, co-miplete with all accessories. 
Bert Glennon, 59 05 Carlton ' W'aiy, Hollywood, California. 
Phone Hempstead '2743. 


FOR RENT: STILL CAMERAS 


WILL RENT still camera to local parties. Special arrangements 

to A. S. C. members. Geo. Meehan, Ph. GRanite 3830./ 744 
_ Cur son Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

FOR RENT—One 4x5 Graflex Camera and one 4x5 Grafic. 

Bert Glennon, 5950 Carlton Way, Hollywood, Cal. Phone 
Hempstead 2743. 


FOR RENT: AIRPLANES 


AIRPLANES equipped to carry cameras facilitating the photo¬ 
graphing of stunts or other unusual action, for rent by the 
hour, day or week. Jerry Phillips, Professional Pilot, Clover 
Field, Santa Monica, California. 


WANTED: POSITION 


EXPERIENCED assistant cameraman desires position. One year 
wiih Carl Giegory in New York City; one year with Sunshine 
Productions. Good basic knowledge of cinematography. 
Phone Frank Dugas, Santa Monica 6 2 6-2 2. 



i n 


Advertising 

Espousing the aesthetic as well as the practical 
progress of the art of cinematography, the Amer¬ 
ican Cinematographer has, through the prestige 
of its advertisers and contributors, gained an en¬ 
viable place in the realm of dignified advertising. 

The psychology of dignity in compelling at¬ 
tention which directlv breeds the confidence of 

w 

the reader is evinced in the high grade 'copy’ 
which is the consistent characteristic of the ad- 
vertisers using the American Cinematographer in 
the field of cinematography. 



and 

American 

Cinematographer 

may be had on a special one year’s club¬ 
bing subscription at a very substantial 
saving. Separately, the two publica¬ 
tions cost a total of $4.50 per year. By 
virtue of the clubbing offer, both may 

be had for $3.40. 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 

1219-20-21-22 Guaranty Bldg., 

6331 Hollywood Blvd.. Hollywood. Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed three dollars (foreign 

rates additional), for one year's subscription to the AMERI¬ 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, to begin with the issue of 

. 192 

Name ... 

Address . 

Town . 

State . 

(Note: Camera Craft will be sent for a slight addi¬ 

tional sum. Consult the clubbing offer.) 
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Len Roos, A. S. C., Begins 

Work On Australian Film 


Len H. Roos, A. S. C., has begun work on 
his first film as chief cinematographer for 
Australasian Films, Ltd. The production is 
being made under the title, “For the Term of 
His Natural Life.” It is being photographed 
at Australasian's “Bondi” studios in Sydney. 

Norman Dawn is'directing; the cast in¬ 
cludes Eva Novak, George Fisher, Katherine 
Dawn, Steve Murphy and other players 
well-known to American audiences. 

A new Akeley camera outfit has arrived 
for Roos' use in Australia, and, the A. S. C. 
member reports, is causing no little excite¬ 
ment in film quarters in that country. 


Eye ■ Strain ? 

(Continued from Page 6) 


front of the center of the screen with the eyes 
on a level with the center of the picture. 

“Many producers of motion picture 
films today recognize the importance of util¬ 
izing every possible means to create good 
films. On the other hand, many old films 
that are still being presented in thousands of 
motion picture houses throughout the country 
fall short of coming up to present-day stand¬ 
ards. 

“The cheaper houses are forced to ac¬ 
cept films that are scratched and patched be¬ 
cause they have been shown so many times be¬ 
fore. Types of screens are found that are no 
longer considered proper; old type project¬ 
ing machines in need of repair should be re¬ 
placed by more modern equipment; careless 
operation is permitted by many managers. 

“Flicker and other evidences of faulty 
projection which cause eyestrain are the re¬ 
sult of such unnecessary conditions. They 
should not be tolerated and are not to be 
found where effort is made to cater to the 
comfort of audiences. 

“Finally, eyestrain may be caused by im¬ 
proper general illumination of the theatre. 
The glare is annoying from bright lights near 
the screen, over the piano or orchestra or in 
side brackets. It is not necessary to have 
theatres dimly lighted. 

“Lighting authorities of England recom¬ 
mend that the intensitv of illumination should 


be gradually increased from the front to the 
rear. By following this practice the dim 
light under the screen does not interfere with 
the picture, at the same time the brighter light 
in the rear makes it less confusing for persons 
coming into the theatre from the bright light 
outside. I 

“Comfortable illumination is possible as 
evidenced by the pleasing artistic effect pro¬ 
duced by architects and managers in the more 
modern buildings.” 


John F. Seitz, A. S. C., Back 

From Two-Year Stay n Europe 

John F. Seitz, chief cinematographer for 
Rex Ingram productions and a member of 
the American Society of Cinematographers, 
has returned to Hollywood after spending 
two years in Europe photographing Ingram’s 

n-Mayer. 

Most of this time was spent at Nice, 
France, where Ingram has purchased a 
studio on the Riviera. It was here that Seitz 
photographed both “Mare Nostrum” and 
“The Magician.” 

Prior to his stay abroad just concluded, 
Seitz filmed, in a previous trip, Ingram’s 
“The Arab,” the locale of which was the 
Sahara desert. 


features for Metro-Goldwv 


Veteran Still Photographer 

Passes Away In Los Angeles 

Charles Warrington, 49, still photo¬ 
grapher at the Douglas Fairbanks studios, 
died in Los Angeles last month, after having 
been operated upon for appendicitis. 

Warrington, who had been identified 
with the film industry for more than ten years, 
had photographed stills for Fairbanks in 
numerous of that star’s productions. He 
bore no relation to Gilbert Warrenton, a 
member of the American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers. 


John Arnold, A. S. C., is on location in 
Yosemite shooting Jack Conway’s latest pic¬ 
ture, “The Understanding Heart,” which 
features Joan Crawford. There will be some 
unusual shots of beautiful scenic backgrounds 
in this latest of Arnold’s pictures for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. i 





























HOW TO LOCATE MEMBERS OF THE 

American Society of Cinematographers 

Phone GRanite 4274 


OFFICERS 


Daniel B. Clark 
L. Guy Wilky 


President 
First J ice President 


Frank B. Good - -- -- -- -- Second J ice President 


Ira H. Morgan 


Third J ice President 


George Schneiderman - - -.- Treasurer 

Charles G. Clarke - -- -- -- -- -- - Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Victor Milner 
Daniel B. Clark 
George Schneiderman 
L. Guy Wilky 
John Arnold 


Frank B. Good 
Alfred Gilks 
Charles G. Clarke 
Glen MacWilliams 
Homer A. Scott 


King D. Gray 
Fred W. Jackman 
Reginald E. Lyons 
E. Burton Steene 
Ira H. Morgan 


Abel, David—with Warner Brothers. 

Arnold, John—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

Baines, George S.—with Henry King, Samuel Goldwyn Prod. 
Beckway, Wm.— 

Benoit, Georges—with Metropolitan Productions, Metropoli¬ 
tan Studios. 

Boyle. John W.—with Balboni, First National, Burbank. 
Brodin t Norbert F.—Frank Lloyd Productions, Famous Play- 

ers-Lasky. 

Broening, H. Lyman—with F. B. O. Studios. 

Brotherton, Joseph— 


Clark, Dan — with Tom Mix, Fox Studio. 
Clarke, Chas G.— with Geo. Melford, Fox 
Cowling, Herford T. —Suffolk, Va. 

Cotner. Frank M. — with Bud Barsky Prod. 
Crockett, Ernest— 

Cronjager, Henry— with Cecil B. De Mille 


Dean, Faxon M.— 

Doran, Robert V.— 

Dored, John—Riga, Latvia. 
DuPont, Max B.— 

DuPar, E. B. — with Warner 
Dubray, Joseph A.— 


Studio. 


Studios 


Bros., New York City 


Edeson, Arthur — with First National, New York City. 

Evans. Perry— with Frank B. Good, Jackie Coogan Prod. 

Fildew, Wm.— 

Fischbeck, Harry A.—with D. W. Griffith, Famous Players 

Lasky, New York City. 

Fisher, Ross G.—with Fred Thomson, F. B. O. Studios. 

Fried, Abe — with Fox Studio. 

Gaudio, Gaetano— with Svend Gade. First National. 

Gilks, Alfred— with James Cruze, Famous Players-Lasky. 
Glennon, Bert— with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Good. Frank B. — with Jackie Coogan Prod. 

Gray, King D. — 

Griffin, Walter L. — with David Hartford Productions. 

Guissart, Rene — Paris, France. 

Haller, Ernest — with Robert Kane Prods., New York City. 
Heimerl, Alois G.— 

Jackman, Floyd — Fred W. Jackman Prods. 

Jackman, Fred W. — directing Fred W. Jackman Prods. 
Jennings, J. D.— with Buster Keaton. 

Koenekamp, Hans F.— 

Kull, Edward—with Universal. 

Kurrle, Robert— with Edwin Carewe. 

Edison, Thomas A.- 
Webb, Arthur 


Landers, Sam— 

Lockwood, J. R.— 

Lundin, Walter—with Harold Lloyd 

tan Studios. 

Lyons, Reginald—with Fox Studios. 


Productions, Metropoli- 


Marshall, Wm.—with Raymond Griffith, Famous Players- 

Lasky. 

McCoid, T. D. — 

McGill, Barney—with Fox Studios. 

MacLean, Kenneth G.—with Mack Sennett Studios. 
MacWilliams. Glen—with Fox Studio. 

Meehan, George—with Fox Studio. 

Milner, Victor—with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Morgan, Ira H. —with Marion Davies, Cosmopolitan, Metro- 

Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

Musuraca. Nicholas.— 

Norton, Stephen S.— 

Palmer, Ernest S.— with Fox Studio. 

Perry, Harry—with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Perry, Paul P. — 

Polno, sol—with Chas. R. Rogers, First National. 

Ries, Park J. — 

Roos, Len H. —Sydney, Australia. 

Rose, Jackson J. — with Universal. 

Rosher. Charles—w’ith “Ufa,” Berlin. 

Schneiderman, George — with Fox Studio. 

Scott, Homer A. — 

Seitz, John F. —with Rex Ingram, Europe. 

Sharp, Henry —with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios- 
Smith, Steve, Jr. — 

Steene, E. Burton — 

Stumar, Charles—with Universal. 

Stumar, John — with Universal. 

To-lhrUrst, Louis H. —producing microscopic pictures, for 

Pathe. 

Totheroh, Rollie H. —with Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 
Turner, J. Robert —with Fox Studios. 


Van 
Va n 

V a n 


Buren, Ned— 

Enger, Charles—with First National Productions, Bur 
bank. 

Trees, James C.—with Colleen Moore, First National 


Pro luctions, Burbank. 


Warrenton, Gilbert—with Universal. 
Wenstrom, Harold—with Corinne Griffith 
Whitman, Philip H.—with Mack Sennett 

Dept. 

Wilky, L. Guy— 

-Honorary Member. 

C.—Attorney. 


Productions. 
Studios, Scenario 


Meetings of the American Society of Cinematographers are held every Monday evening. On the first and the third Monday 
of each month the open meeting is held; and on the second and the fourth, the meeting of the Board of Governors. 

1219-20-21-22 GUARANTY BUILDING 


LOYALTY 


Hollywood Boulevard and Ivar Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 
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